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A Text-Book on Nervous Diseases by American 
Authors. Edited by F. X. Dercum, A.M., M.D., 
Ph.D., etc., with 341 engravings and 7 colored plates. 
1,056 pages. Lea Brothers & Co., Philadelphia, 1895. 

During the past nine years American neurologists, and scarcely 
more than twenty at that, have contributed to Pepper’s System of Medi¬ 
cine, to Keating's Cyclopaedia of Diseases of Children, to Hare’s System, 
of Therapeutics, to Hamilton’s System of Legal Medicine, to the Ameri¬ 
can Text-Book of Diseases of Children, not to mention several others 
about to be published. Much of this work has been securely buried in ' 
these books, so little recognition has it received at the hands of current 
writers. Dr. Dercum was fortunate in securing so large and so able a 
list of writers, but it is very evident on an examination of the book that 
a number of them have gone into the work in a half hearted fashion. A 
lew have been satisfied to'transfer, almost bodily, chapters from their 
own text-books to this one and some have written their articles heatily 
and without due regard to their previous good records. Such contribu¬ 
tions help to emphasize the fact that this matter of publishing cyclopse. 
dias and co-operative text-books is being very much overdone. 

It is not possible in this Journal to enter into a discussion of the 
merits of co-operative works. Lack of proportion and frequent repeti¬ 
tion are their chief faults. A better acquaintance on the part of the 
writer with the special subject of which he treats is supposed to be the 
chief virtue. Dr. Dercum’s book may be said to exhibit both the faults 
and the virtues to a moderate degree. The salient features of the book 
will be gathered best by a short analysis of tbd various chapters. 

The introduction is written by Weir Mitchell and the editor. It is 
needless to say that this chapter is well written, and that the student 
can gain from it most of the facts regarding thegeneral methods of gen¬ 
eral examination and the various tests that are to be employed. The 
study of gait and of the deep reflexes is particularly exhaustive; we can¬ 
not say quite as much for the manner in which the electrical reactions 
are explained, and, we think, a special chapter might have been devoted 
to the subject of electro-diagnosis and electro-therapeutics instead of 
appending a chapter on neuro-electro-therapeutics at the very end of 
the book. In the study of sensation special reference should have been 
made to the recent investigations of Goldscbeider. 

The editor, no doubt, thought that the examination of the eye from 
the standpoint of the neurologist would be described in ,a more author¬ 
itative manner by an ophthalmologist than by one of his own coterie, 
but in this he must have been, and the reader will be,' sorely disap¬ 
pointed. The contribution of Dr. Oliver on this subject is on the whole 
one of the most remarkable that we haVe ever seen in any standard 
work. We cannot account for it in any other way than by supposing 
that the writer did not take the time, or else did not think it worth his 
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whiles to present the subject in a careful manner. He was not only 
careless in reading proof, but in the entire conception of the article. 
We will not make too much of the evident errors, as when he states 
that “from paralysis of the external rectus muscle the eye will be 
turned outward by the unopposed action of the healthy internal rectus 
muscle,” nor of the fact that he speaks of “ lagophthalmos or drooping 
of the lower eye-lid,” nor of his very awkward definition of the Argyll- 
Robertson pupil, which is defined very much better on page 800. But 
we cannot help quoting a few paragraphs as examples of the very 
remarkable English exhibited in these few pages. We are told that 
«‘ ptosis is both congenital and acquired. ” The two methods of ophthal¬ 
moscopy are described as follows : “ One is known as the direct method, 
as the object within the eye is looked directly at, and the other is 
described as the indirect method, because an aerial image of the object 
is what is looked at.” Or take this : “ Having determined the equili¬ 

brium of the pupil, as it is termed, whilst the eyes are in a passive 
state, as it were, the actions of the sphincter of the iris under the vari¬ 
ous forms of stimulants that are usually applied to it are next to be 
tried.” The article closes with a paragraph which, if it appeared in a 
Sophomore essay, would be preserved for time immemorial. After 
speaking of the various tests which the physician should make, the 
author continues: “ Everything that is relevant should be noted, ac¬ 
curate register of passing symptoms should be taken and the uncertain¬ 
ties of cases so constantly repeated as to obviate all past difficulties If 
this be done most carefully and painstakingly it will be a source of great 
happiness and pleasure to realize that all of the findings have reached 
a plane of certainty that other observers through carelessness and con¬ 
sequent ignorance have sought for in vain.” 

Th,ere is a decided relief in passing from this article of Oliver’s to 
the chapter on neurasthenia written by the editor. Dr. Dercum’s dis¬ 
cussion of this disease is very thorough, and his conclusions are those of 
a man of large experience. He makes an admirable distinction between 
neurasthenia and hypochrondriasis, and dwells at some length upon 
gastro-intestinal disturbances so often associated with neurasthenia. 
He states that a more or less decided diminution in the amount of free 
hydrochloric acid is noted and that the latter may be entirely absent. 
We have been struck by the fact that in many of these cases in which 
there is also a passive dilatation of the stomach and of the intestines an 
excess of acid is present. It is .this, class of cases that we have found 
particularly benefitted by tonic hydrotherapeutic procedures and a 
vigorous massage of the entire abdomen. In discussing the pathology 
of neurasthenia Dr. Dercum-ref ers to the researches of Hodge on the 
changes in nerve cells due to function activity, and infers from his 
researches and from the discoveries of Mosso, the changes that we 
should expect in these functional diseases. Mosso conceived the idea 
that “fatigue altered the constitution of the blood, and he afterwards 
discovered that the blood of fatigued animals, when injected in an 
animal at rest, produced in the latter the characteristic symptoms of 
fatigue.” That in purely nervous exhaustion similar modifications 
ensue, seems a reasonable conclusion. We are glad to see that Dr. 
Dercum has insisted upon the necessity of a differential diagnosis 
between encephalasthenia and a beginning paretic dementia. This 
point of differential diagnosis is frequently neglected in discussions of 
the two diseases. In the treatment of the disease the rest-cure naturally 
plays the most important part, but it seems to us to be time to modify 
the plan, and at least to substitute hydrotherapy for electricity. Dr. 
Dercum very properly relies upon but few drugs in the treatment of 
neurasthenia and prefers the bromides to strychnia—a preference which 
we must confess we are at a loss to explain. Few neurologists will agree 
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to the recommendation in the last paragraph of this chapter advocating 
the use of the extract of the testicle in neurasthenia. The author 
states “that there can be no doubt that even when the possibility of 
suggestion is excluded, the use of this remedy is of benefit.” 

Dr Lloyd's description of hysteria is characterized by great detail 
and by a critical judgment of the merits of conflicting schools. The 
author does full justice to sensory changes occurring in hysteria, and 
very properly attaches the greatest importance to them in proving the 
diagnosis of true hysteria. Of astasia-abasia he has made a purely hys¬ 
terical condition, and he combats the view of Lowenfeld, that hysteria 
and hypochondriasis resemble each other in essential points. A few 
illustrations exhibiting the characteristics of the convulsive stages of 
hysteria would have enhanced the value of this excellent chapter. 
Lloyd’s remarks on treatment are thoroughly sound. He is of the 
opinion that “sedative and depressing drugs ought never to be used in 
hysteria. They cannot control the symptoms except temporarily, and 
they may even aggravate them permanently. The whole list of brom¬ 
ides, chloral, opiates and antipyrine is to be condemned.” The effect 
of metallo-therapy he attributes entirely to suggestion. He is also 
opposed to “ the barbarism founded upon false pathology which permits 
the excision of the ovaries for the cure of hysteria.” 

In writing upon the nervous affections following railway and allied 
injuries, Dr. Knapp treats of a subject with which his name has been 
frequently associated. He does no.t accept Oppenheim’s classification 
of traumatic neurosis as a distinct clinical entity, but maintains that 
we may have a condition of neurasthenia or hysteria, and even a scle¬ 
rosis of the central nervous system consequent upon traumatic injury. 
The repetition, unavoidable in co-operative text-books, is brought 
vividly to one’s mind by the fact that Knapp in his discussion of trau¬ 
matic hysteria and neurasthenia, has repeated many of the facts which 
were embodied in the preceding articles by Dercum and Lloyd. 

The editor imposed a rather severe task upon Dr. Fisher in asking 
him to write the chapter on Diathetic and Toxic Affections of the 
Nervous System. He has been compelled to discuss under an etiolog¬ 
ical heading diseases which are quite distinct from one another. Thus 
we find in this chapter an account of rheumatism, gout, urfcmia, alco¬ 
holism. morphinism, chloralism, cocainism, lead poisoning, arsenical 
poisoning and chronic mercurial poisoning. The conception of diathesis 
as a concrete condition is surely a very curious one. “The relation of 
diathesis to nervous affections is of great importance in its bearing on 
a class of diseases which are often not the direct or immediate effect of 
the poison on the economy, but rather the Accompanying or consequent 
injury to the nervous system. ” In the short statement regarding diag¬ 
nosis, Dr. Fisher makes a confession of the difficulties of his task by 
saving, “that the diagnosis (of rheumatic affections) is not difficult 
where the previous history of rheumatism is present, otherwise the 
symptoms are not diagnostic.” The discussion of gout is a little more 
fortunate, but the writer will hardly wish to be held responsible for the 
statement “that sudden hemiplegia or paraplegia do not infrequently 
occur in the.gouty as the result of an acute overwhelming of the func¬ 
tional activity of the cord by the toxic agent.” Here again he says 
that “there is little that is diagnostic except the history of the presence 
of a goutv diathesis, and that this disappears on the exhibition of the 
appropriate drugs.” The pages on uraemia, although but few are more 
satisfactory. In speaking of alcoholic neuritis, the writer does not 
state the facts carefully enough when he claims that the lower extrem¬ 
ities are first involved and later the upper.” The reverse is very often 
the case. As regards lead poisoning, Dr. Fisher is evidently of the 
opinion that the poison may attack both the peripheral nerves and the 
spinal cord, and in this we are inclined to agree thoroughly with him. 
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His discussion of this special affection may be commended. Of the 
next chapter on Diseases—the Direct or Indirect Result of Infection, 
including Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis, Tetanus, Hydrophobia, Tetany 
and Diphtheritic Paralysis, we may say that it is written with Osier’s 
characteristic terseness, but the chapter does not call for any special 
analysis since the sections are built upon the same plan as are the 
chapters in the author’s Practice of Medicine. The discussion is thor¬ 
oughly up to date, however, and in the treatment of tetanus Osier feels 
warranted in recommending the tetanus antitoxine. In the discussion 
of tetany, Osier calls attention to ‘‘Hoffman’s symptom,” referring to 
the increase of the mechanical and electrical excitability of the sensory 
nerves. 

Dr. Sinkler has written so frequently and so ably upon chorea that 
we naturally expected from him the exhaustive treatment of the subject 
which he has given. The article is an able one from every point of view, 
and does full justice to the many opposing theories with regard to the 
etiology and pathology of the disease. We are glad to see that he puts 
a quietus upon the tendency prevalent in some quarters to attribute this 
and other neuroses to ocular defects. He states, “that evidence seims 
lacking that the refraction error is the basal cause of chorea.” Sinkler 
states distinctly that the mental state in the mild type of chorea is 
seldom changed—a fact that should be emphasized in view of the extra¬ 
ordinary statements to be found in many text-books. In the reviewer's 
opinion, mental deterioration accompanies only a few of the most pro¬ 
nounced and chronic cases of chorea. The statement of the various 
pathological findings in cases of chorea is thoroughly unbiassed. Sin¬ 
kler is not yet ready to accept the theory of microbic infection, and 
while some of the cases may possibly be explained in this way, it is 
altogether too early to generalize from a few cases. We do not think 
that Dana’s case can be utilized to prove the microbic origin of ordinary 
chorea. The reviewer is in entire accord with the author in making rest 
and quiet the most important features of treatment in cases of chorea. 
Sinkler is not in favor of large doses of bromides, and while he 
advocates the use of arsenic, calls attention to the dangers of multiple 
neuritis following upon the use of extreme doses of this drug. In self¬ 
limited diseases, almost any drug may be claimed as a specific, and it is 
quite safe to say that fully ninety five percent, of the cases of chorea can 
be cured by rest, by the simple blood tonics and by nutritious food. 
The remarks upon hereditary chorea and senile chorea give all the 
essential details of these two forms. The term electrical chorea is 
restricted to Dubini’s disease, and it is to be hoped that other authors 
will follow his example in efrder to do away with the confusion that has 
arisen from the application of this term to a number of different condi¬ 
tions. The discussion of choreiform affections ends with a description 
of athetosis. The author concedes that there is a primary athetosis, but 
the majority of cases are associated with hemiplegia or a diplegia, and 
the illustrations given in this chapter are of patients afflicted with a 
unilateral or bilateral spastic palsy. 

Dr, Burr has a useful chapter on Local Spasms and Occupation 
Spasms. In the treatment of torticollis the author favors operative 
procedures. He believes in stretching or cutting the spinal accessory 
nerve. 

The next three chapters on Functional Tremors, Paralysis Agitans 
and Epilepsy are written by Dr. Gray. We are compelled to admit that 
they show altogether too clearly that the author has fallen back upon 
the chapters in his own text-book, and has not made the discussion of 
the subject as exhaustive as we would expect them to be in a large 
work like Dr. Dercum’s. This is particularly true of the chapter on 
Paralysis Agitans. We must take exception to the statement that “in 
paralysis agitans the prognosis is good under proper treatment.” The 
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author’s experience is somewhat unusual, for he states that, “I have 
seen cases of fifty years duration; in which no impairment whatever 
couid be detected in the mind.” Cases of paralysis agitans beginning 
at the age of twenty, or even earlier, are surely exceedingly rare. The 
section on the pathology of paralysis agitans is very useful. The author 
evidently inclines to the theory of senility and gives a good account of 
the heterogenous findings in the various post mortem examinations that 
have been made. Dr. Gray recognizes the use of hyoscyamine as 
well as nourishing and stimulative treatment ; among the latter he 
includes galvanism. The pages on Epilepsy are very familiar indeed, 
since they are taken with but very few changes from Gray’s text-book. 
We feel that the distinction between focal and general epilepsy has not 
been insisted upon sufficiently, that in the treatment of the disease 
special attention should be paid to those cases of organic epilepsy that 
are not due to traumatic injuries, but are associated with cortical or 
meningeal disease in early life. 

We have nothing but praise for the admirable article of Dr. Brill on 
Arrested Development, Malformations and Hydrocephalus. We know 
of no other chapter in any English text book in which the facts em¬ 
bodied in this chapter are put together in as logical a fashion and in 
which the chief conditions are as clearly described as here. Beginning 
with the large defects the author passes to a discussion of Porencephaly, 
microcephalus and cranial abnormalities, to departures from ihe normal 
development of the fissures, to absence of entire parts of the brain, and 
includes almost every known abnormality of development. Hydro¬ 
cephalus internus should have had a somewhat more exhaustive 
discussion, for after all, the condition is associated quite as frequently 
with acute disease as it is with conditions of arrested development. 

In the next chapter by the editor, on General Diseases of the Brain, 
there is a satisfactory discussion of pachymeningitis, of leptomeningitis 
of various kinds, meningeal hemorrhage, diseases of the sinuses of the 
dura mater, cerebral anaemia, and hyperaemia, cerebral inflammation 
and brain abcess. A special chapter might have been made of the dis¬ 
eases of the sinuses and of the dura mater, in view of the importance 
which these diseases have reached since the publications of McEwen, 
Koernerand others. Like all other recent author?, Dr. Dercum has had 
to include a consideration of cerebral anaemia aDd hyperaemia. He 
states that a diagnosis of these conditions is rarely recorded. We are 
surprised to find no reference to Geigel’s recent studies of cerebral cir¬ 
culation, for they tend to disprove manv of the antiquated notions re¬ 
garding the fluctuating blood supply of the brain and spinal cord. 

Dr. Mill’s chapter on Cerebral Localization proves how.thoroughly 
he is acquainted with the literature of the subject, and exhibits to a 
remarkable degree his ability to present the views of adversaries. He 
states his own theories regarding motor and sensory representation in 
the cortex, but gives due weight also to those who differ from him. It 
is a pity that Dr. Mills was not asked to write upon the Anatomy and 
Physiology of the entire brain and spinal cord, for in that way a very 
distinct gap might have been satisfactorily filled. 

Dr. Dana’s chapter on Apoplexy is well written and well illustrated. 
The treatment of the subject is exhaustive and thoroughly up to date. 
In discussing the pathology of apoplexy he gives due weight to the 
various forms of arterial disease, and claims changes in the vessel walls 
to be the chief cause of hemorrhage. The statement that it is impossi¬ 
ble to rupture a healthy artery by any physiological or pathological dis¬ 
turbance, may have to be modified in view of recent publications by 
Stein and others, tending to prove that sudden increased pressure is 
after all the most important factor. The truth will probably lie midway 
between these conditions, and that in the majority of cases both 
increased pressure and arterial disease are to be held responsible for the 
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occurrence of cerebral hemorrhage. Dana favors the practice of com¬ 
pression of the carotids upon the affected side in the first stage of cere¬ 
bral hemorrhage. It is to be feared that this would be a rather 
dangerous practice in the hands of general practitioners. It seems 
doubtful, too, whether much more harm than good would not be 
done by this procedure in any case; With the recommendation that 
bleeding should be resorted to in plethoric patients with a strong heart 
action, it is easier to agree, but the author justly enough calls attention 
to the fact that it is well to be careful with this procedure unless one can 
be absolutely certain that the case is one of hemorrhage and not of 
thrombosis. 

The discussion of hemorrhage is followed by a succinct account of 
acute softening of the brain due to embolism and thrombosis. 

Dr. Starr has given a careful account of Tumors of the Brain, and 
includes in his chapter a discussion on cortical localization, in which he 
repeats some of the facts stated by Mills. This is a matter, however, for 
which Starr is not to be held responsible. The article is written with 
the author’s usual clearness of diction, and the symptomatology is 
stated with all needed detail. From the analysis of cases he shows that 
but seven per cent, of tumors of the brain are open to operation. This 
makes the prognosis sad indeed, if we consider that of the cases oper¬ 
ated upon up to the present time, not more than three per cent, were, 
or could have been, successfully removed. The author believes that 
within the next ten years these statistics will be materially changed. 
We are inclined to doubt, this prospect, but even granting it, we must 
not forget that according to his own statistics over ninety-three per 
cent, of all cases of brain tumor must prove fatal. 

Dercum's discussion of the Cerebral Palsies of Childhood gives a 
concise but sufficient account of this interesting group of diseases. The 
article is well written and amply illustrated. The serial illustrations on 
pige 514 are somewhat dramatic in character, but we do not think that 
they give the characteristic positions of spastic diplegia with choreiform 
and athetoid movements as well as a few selected photographs would. 
Dercum does not incline to the polioencephalitis theory of Striimpell, 
and is in accord with those writers who claim that the acute cases are 
more apt to be due to vascular lesioBS such as occur in the adult. His 
remarks on treatment are good, and we are glad to see that he does not 
reject the idea of possible benefit to be derived from operative treatment, 
at least as regards the treatment of epilepsy so frequently associated 
with these palsies. 

The Diseases of the Spinal Cord are introduced by Lloyd’s chapter 
on Malformations of the Spinal Cord, embracing a good account of 
spinal bifida ; he discusses also pachymeningitis and leptomeningitis, 
and refers to traumatic injuries and caries of the spine and concludes 
with a few remarks upon hypersemia and anaemia. Lloyd believes that 
it would be best to abolish hypersemia and anaemia as designations of 
special forms of disease of the spinal cord. 

This is followed by Morton Prince’s discussion of Myelitis. The 
chapter embraces a careful account of the ordinary symptoms and 
pathology of the various forms of myelitis. The table on page 566 
gives in a very succinct fashion the differential symptoms between 
lumbar, dorsal and cervical forms of myelitis. The author discusses 
quite fully the etiology of acute myelitis, and seems to be very nearly in 
accord with those who maintained that if we set aside the cases due to 
traumatic injury and those due to syphilis, very few forms remain that 
could properly be called acute myelitis. Chronic myelitis is also con¬ 
sidered at some length, but it is probable that this chapter will in future 
works be relatively shorter, for many of the forms of disease now 
included under this term will probably prove to be forms of simple or 
combined sclerosis or of spinal syphilis. Prince includes a discussion of 
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Caisson Disease, of Landry’s Paralysis, ■which he is inclined to regard 
as a toxic affection, involving the motor elements chiefly, and therefore 
not the spinal cord alone. The chapter contains a good account of 
syringomyelia and of Morvan’s disease, which Prince considers iden¬ 
tical with syringomyelia ; and he closes with an account of tumors of 
the spinal envelopes and of the cold itself. The description of the symp¬ 
toms due to tumor is good, and the chief points of differential diagnosis 
between tumor and the various forms of myelitis are carefully indicated. 
With regard to treatment, he suggests specific treatment in the case of 
syphilitic tumors, and surgical interference whenever there is a possi¬ 
bility of removing an extradural growth. It is well in this instance to 
insist upon the fact that in spite of the few successful cases that have 
been reported, the large majority of spinal tumors can not be removed 
successfully by the surgeon. 

It is one of the surprises of the book that these pages of Lloyd and 
Prince should not have been preceded, instead of followed by the chap¬ 
ter of Peterson, who, by way of introduction to his chapter, gives the 
fundamental facts of the Anatomy and Physiology of the Spinal Cord. 
This introduction is well written, but we are a little disappointed in the 
rest of the chapter, for Peterson evidently must have considered him¬ 
self limited to a very small space since he was willing to devote scarce¬ 
ly more than four pages to poliomyelitis, only one page to that impor¬ 
tant subject, lateral sclerosis, only thirteen pages to the consideration 
of locomotor ataxia, of which a very considerable part is taken up by 
illustrations. In a book like this poliomyelitis and locomotor ataxia 
should have received the fullest possible discussion, so that the student 
could have gone to it with the conviction that he could find an accurate 
discussion on any one of the many mooted points regarding these dis¬ 
eases. The statement that there are no recorded autopsies in primary 
lateral sclerosis needs modification in view of the publications of Strum- 
pell. The discussion of the pathology of tabes although altogether 
too short, is satisfactory since it indicates the more recent theories 
regarding the changes at the inception of the disease. This chapter 
should also have included a reference to the hereditary spinal diseases, 
which might have been considered with Friedreich’s ataxia. It is un¬ 
fortunate that an author who is capable of good work, should have given 
Such brief sketches of the diseases instead of bringing his learning and 
acquaintance with the literature of the subject to bear upon his discus¬ 
sion of it. 

The chapter on Paretic Dementia, written by Dr. Dercum, is one of 
the best to be found in any English text-book ; it is exhaustive and cri¬ 
tical, but it leaves the reader with a feeling of regret that the subject of 
tabes, which is so closely related to paretic dementia, was not dis¬ 
cussed as liberally. Three times as much space is devoted to paretic 
dementia as to tabes. This is, indeed, reversing the usual order of 
things in a text-book on nervous diseases. Dr. Dercum has taken equal 
pains to make the article on Syphilis of the Nervous System a credit to 
him, and he has managed to embrace in it the conclusions of most of 
the recent writers on the subject. We are pleased to. note the state¬ 
ment that “ the diagnosis of a given case of nervous syphilis should 
more frequently read multiple cerebro-spinal syphilis, than either sy¬ 
philis of the brain, or syphilis of the cord.” Dercum thinks Erb’s type 
of spinal syphilis worthy of special consideration, but is careful to state 
that all cases of spinal syphilis do not conform to it. The treatment of 
syphilis of the nervous system is also given with considerable care. 
The author is of the opinion that the effects of a thorough mecurial 
treatment are more persistent than if iodides are used alone, and the 
reviewer can subscribe to the opinion that the “hypodermic method of 
administering mercurials has nothing special to recommend it in the 
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treatment of nervous syphilis, the most rapid impression being made by 
the method of inunctions.” 

Very few text books contain a more,thorough account of the dis¬ 
eases of the peripheral nerves than this work of Dercum’s. A few 
charts giving the anatomical distribution of the various plexuses would 
have contributed to a still clearer understanding of the subject, but it is 
a curious fact that even the largest text-books on nervous diseases, con¬ 
taining innumerable illustrations of the anatomy of the brain and 
spinal cord, give but' little attention to the anatomy of the peripheral 
nerves. 

Dr. Sinkler has written well on Neuritis, Multiple Neuritis, Tumors 
and Mechanical Injuries of the Nerves. 

To Dr. Schweinitz’s discussion, of Diseases of the Optic, Oculo- 
Motor, Pathetic and Abducens Nerves we have referred above. The 
discussion is an excellent one in every sense and a most useful one. In 
speaking of the etiology of primary atrophy of the optic nerve, the 
author has shown his appreciation of the needs both of the student and 
the specialist. The article is amply illustrated and will tend to enhance 
the author's reputation. Diseases of the cranial nerves not included in 
Dr. De Schweinitz’s article are discussed in a special section by Dr. 
Herter. The discussion is adequate in every case and embraces the 
most recent views regarding the diagnosis and treatment of these affec¬ 
tions. Dr. Herter also has his fling at the eye-cutting neurologists and 
ophthalmologists In speaking of the cutting operations upon the ex¬ 
trinsic muscles of the eye for the relief of trigeminal neuralgia, he sug¬ 
gests that these have been extensively performed without the slightest 
justification and often with distinct injury to the patient. In view of 
the unanimous opinion of all respectable authors on this subject, we are 
surprised at the audacity of those who still recommend this procedure 
for the relief of all sorts of possible and impossible conditions. In a 
special chapter Dr. Herter has gone quite extensively into an account 
of the diseases of the cervical nerves. It is this chapter that would nave 
been greatly benefited by the introduction of anatomical charts. 

Sub-acute progressive polymyositis, and progressive muscular 
dystrophies, progressive neurotic atrophy and Thomsen’s disease, as 
well as arthritic muscular atrophy, are discussed in one chapter by Dr. 
G. W. Jacoby. Although rather condensed, the articles embrace all 
the essential points. Jacoby believes that the changes in the periphe¬ 
ral nerves are undoubtedly the primary and more important ones in 
progressive neurotic atrophy. This belief has been strengthened by 
the publications of Dubreuilh, Hoffman and others. The latest contri¬ 
butions of Marie and Marinesco again throw some doubt upon this 
point, for in the cases examined by them the chief changes were in the 
spinal cord. It is probable that in this form as in so many other affec¬ 
tions. one or several parts of the neuron may be involved in this disease. 

Dr. Jos. Collins’s article on Trophic Neuroses is well written and well 
illustrated. The account of the rare disorders included in this chapter 
is altogether sufficient, and will help to make some of these diseases 
more intelligible than they have been hitherto. The description of 
Raynaud’s disease, fully illustrated as it is, is particularly good. Adipo¬ 
sis dolorosa, as first described by Dercum, is accorded the distinction of 
special description, and the chapter closes with an account of sclero¬ 
derma, morphea, facial hemiatrophy, facial hemi-hypertropby and local 
hypertrophies. 

Dr. Burr has written a special chapter on the Trophic Diseases as¬ 
sociated with pathological changes in the thyroid giand. It embraces 
a short account of myxoedema. of cretinism, and exophthalmic goitre. 
As regards the pathologv of the last named disease the author concludes 
that “ evidence is quite strong that the cause of the disease is a poison 
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originating in the thyroid and acting mainly upon certain structures in 
the medulla.” 

Headache, migraine, vertigo, insomnia and other disorders of sleep 
are discussed by Dr. James C. Wilson. This chapter should have been in¬ 
troduced in the earlier part of the hook in -which general functional dis¬ 
eases are discussed ; it is, on the whole, satisfactorily written. It must 
again be a disappointment to the “eye-cutting” specialists that Dr. 
Wilson has little or nothing to say regarding the beneficial effect of 
these operations in the treatment of migraine. Wilson believes that 
chloral is the surest of modern hypnotics. He claims that chloralamid 
is less active but altogether safe in proper doses. Sulfonal is said to be 
uncertain in its effects but “the virtues of europhen, chloral hydrate, 
somnal and tetronal as sleep compelling drugs are now established ; ” 
but some of us probably consider sulfonal, on the whole, more satisfac¬ 
tory than several of those included in this list. 

There are few men who can speak with more authority on the surgery 
of the brain and spinal cord and nerves than Dr. Keen of Philadelphia, and 
his article hears the stamp or a large personal experience and an intelli¬ 
gent interest in every aspect of the subject. Keen gives a special consid¬ 
eration of Lannelongue’s operation for microcephalus ; he stands quite 
alone in his recommendation of this procedure. He claims that a mod¬ 
erate number of children show some improvement and that in a few it 
has been very great. In the discussion of hydrocephalus he includes 
Quincke’s method of puncture in the lumbar region. The discnssion of 
the indications and the technique of operations in cases of cerebral ab- 
sess and of thrombosis of the lateral sinus is timely and sufficient. There 
commendation that in removal of tumors of the brain the operation be 
done in two stages is one well worthy of consideration. The first stage- 
is to consist -of opening the skull and dura and determining the site, 
character and size of the tumor, and then temporarily closing the 
wound ; if operable the removal of the tumor may be undertaken in 
from three to six days later by re-opening the wound. This would seem 
to us to apply only to cases of large tumor; if the tumor be of small size 
the little additional shock at the time of operation will not interfere 
seriously with the prospects of recovery. The surgeon and the neurol¬ 
ogist are indebted to Dr. Keen for his succinct account of Hartley’s 
operation and for his remarks on surgerv of the spinal cord and of the 
peripheral nerves. Keen refers incidently to an operation by Abbe and 
one by himself in cases of syringomyelia; he concludes, fortunately, ■ 
that it would seem best not to operate in such cases. We have never 
been able to understand the ground on which such an operation is at¬ 
tempted if a diagnosis of syringomyelia has been made. 

The book closes with Dr. Tacoby’s chapter on Neuro- Electro-Thera¬ 
peutics, of which it is sufficient to say that it includes most of the essen¬ 
tial points on this subject. 

This extensive review of the articles in Dercum’s Text-Book was 
warranted by the long list of well known names associated with that of 
the Editor. It is proper to acknowledge before closing that much excel¬ 
lent work has been condensed in these pages, but the reviewer believes 
that the majority of the contributors to this volume will agree with him 
in the statement that American Neurology is more apt to be advanced 
by the publication of a comprehensive text-book by a single author than 
by further encyclopaedic or co operative works. For the present 
Gowers’ Manual supplies every need, but we should be pleased to see it 
supplanted in the course of the next five years by an American work 
which shall prove as reliable as the volumes of Gowers have been. 

B. Sachs: 



